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WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. 11 


“Tt is all very well for fine ladies to laugh at the blunders of servant 
maids,” continues this audacious girl. ‘‘‘ Miss Brown presents her com- 
pliments to Miss Smith ; and would you be so kind,’ and soon. But 
don’t they often make the same blunder themselves?” 

Well, this was a discovery ! 

“Doesn’t Mrs. So-and-So request the honour of the company of Mr. 
So-and-So or Miss So-and-So for some purpose or other ; and then you 
find at one corner of the card ‘R. S. V. P.4’ ‘ Answer, if you please’!” 

A painful silence prevailed. We began to reflect. Whom did she 
mean to charge with this deadly crime? 

But her triumph makes her considerate. She will not harry us with 
scorn. 

“It is becoming far less common now, however,” she remarks, “‘ An 
answer is requested,’ is much more sensible.” 

“Tt is English,” says the Laird, with decision. “Surely it must be 
more sensible for an English person to write English. Ah never use a 
French word maself.” 

But what is the English that we hear now—called out on deck by 
the voice of John of Skye? 

“Eachan, slack the lee topping-lift ! Ay, and the tackle, too. That'll 
do, boys. Down with your main-tack, now !” 

“Why,” exclaims our sovereign mistress, who knows something of 
nautical matters, “we must have started!” 

Then there is a tumbling up the companion-way ; and lo! the land 
is slowly leaving us; and there is a lapping of the blue water along the 
side of the boat; and the white sails of the White Dove are filled with 
this gentle breeze. Deck-stools are arranged; books and field-glasses 
and what not scattered about; Mary Avon is helped on deck, and 
ensconced in a snug little camp-chair. The days of our summer idleness 
have begun. 

And as yet these are but familiar scenes that steal slowly by—the 
long green island of Lismore—Lios-mor, the Great Garden; the dark 
ruins of Duart, sombre as if the shadow of nameless tragedies rested on 
the crumbling walls; Loch Don, with its sea-bird-haunted shallows, 
and Loch Speliv leading up to the awful solitudes of Glen More; then, 
stretching far into the wreathing clouds, the long rampart of precipices, 
rugged and barren and lonely, that form the eastern wall of Mull. 

There is no motonony on this beautiful summer morning ; the sceno 
changes every moment, as the light breeze hears us away to the south, 
For there is the Sheep Island; and Garveloch—which is the rough 
island; and Eilean-na-naomha—which is the island of the Saints. But 
what are these to the small transparent cloud resting on the horizon ? 
—smaller than any man’s hand. The day is still; and the seas are 
smooth; cannot we hear the mermaiden singing on the far shores of 
Colonsay # 

“ Colonsay !” exclaims the Laird, seizing a field-glass. “Dear me! 
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“And whatever lies before Angus Sutherland,” says one of us— 
“whether a baronetcy, or a big fortune, or marriage with an Italian 
princess—he won't find anything better than sailing in the White Dove 
among the western islands.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A Messace. 


‘Wuat fierce commotion is this that awakes us in the morning—what 
pandemonium broken loose of wild storm-sounds—with the stately White 
Dove, ordinarily the most sedate and gentle of her sex, apparently gone 
mad, and flinging herself about as if bent on somersaults? When one 
clambers up the companion-way, clinging hard, and puts one’s head out 
into the gale, behold! there is not a trace of land visible anywhere— 
nothing but whirling clouds of mist and rain; and mountain-masses of 
waves that toss the White Dove about as if she were a plaything; and 
decks all running wet with the driven spray. John of Skye, clad from 
head to heel in black oilskins—and at one moment up in the clouds, the 
next moment descending into the great trough of the sea—hangs on to 
the rope that is twisted round the tiller; and laughs a good-morning ; 
and shakes the salt water from his shaggy eyebrows and beard. 

“ Hallo! John—where on earth have we got to?” 

“Ay, ay, six.” 

“J say WHERE ARE WE?” is shouted, for the roar of the rushing 
Atlantic is deafening. 

“Deed I not think we are far from Loch Buy,” says John of Skye, 
grimly. ‘The wind is dead ahead of us—ay, shist dead ahead !” 

«What made you come out against a head-wind then?” 

“ When we cam’ out,” says John—picking his English, “ the wind will 
be from the norse—ay, a fine light breeze from the norse. And will Mr. 
himself be for going on now !—it is a ferry bad sea for the leddies 
—a ferry coorse sea.” 

But it appears that this conversation—bawled aloud—has been over- 
heard. There are voices from below. The skylight of the ladies’ cabin 
is partly open. 

“Don’t mind us,” calls Mary Avon. “Go on by all means!” 

The other voice calls— 

““ Why can’t you keep this fool of a boat straight? Ask him when 
we shall be into the Sound of Iona.” 

One might as well ask him when we shall be into the Sound of Jericho 
or Jerusalem. With half a gale of wind rightin our teeth, and with the 
heavy Atlantic swell running, we might labour here all day—and all 
the night too—without getting round the Ross of Mull. There is 
nothing for it but to turn and run, that we may have our breakfast in 
peace, Let her away, then, you brave John of Skye!—slack out th 
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away on heavy wing; the curlews whistle shrilly ; the sea-pyots whirr 
along the lonely shores, And then our good Friedrich d’or sounds his 
silver-toned bell. 

The stillness of this summer evening on deck ; the glory deepening 
over the wide Atlantic; the delightful laughter of the Laird over those 
“good ones” about Homesh; the sympathetic glance of Mary Avon’s 
soft black eyes: did we not value them all the more that we knew we 
had something far different to look forward tof Even as we idled away 
the beautiful and lambent night, we had a vague consciousness that our 
enemy was stealthily drawing near. In a day or two at the most we 
should find the grim spectre of the East Wind in the rose-garden of 
Castle Osprey. 





























30 THE “ EGILS SAGA.” 


Thorolf and Bjérn went a-viking every summer, and spent the winter in 
Norway with Brynjolf or with Thorir. Harald was now become very 
old, and Erik Bloodaxe was made regent in his place, and showed much 
favour to Thorolf. 

Meanwhile in Iceland Egil was growing up, a child in every way 
puzzling and embarrassing, even in so rude a condition of society. They 
were fond of athletic sports at Borg, and in particular of the game of knatt- 
kikr, a sort of bat, trap, and ball, which was a great favourite with the 
old Scandinavians, Skallagrim still played it better than any one else, 
although he was now getting old. One winter, when there was ice upon 
the Whito River, there was a great assemblage to play knattleikr, and 
a young man named Thord, a favourite clansman of Skallagrim’s, took 
little Egil, who was in his seventh year, to see the sport. While the 
men were playing, Egil got up a game with a big boy of eleven, called 
Grim, who beat him atit. In a passion Egil took up the trap and 
struck his playfellow with it, but got 2 sound beating in return. He 
then walked up to his friend Thord, and borrowed his skegyja, the little 
halberd that men habitually wore. He then ran back to the place where 
the boys were still playing, and buried the weapon so deep in Grim’s 
brain, that he could not pull it out again, and the lad fell dead. Thord 
took Egil home, and his father said nothing about the event, except to 
pay the Llood-moncy to Grim’s clan, but Bera, his mother, prophesied 
that Egil would be a great viking as soon as he was old enough to have 
a war-ship. And the child, overhearing it, sang this stave :— 

This meaneth, my mother, 

That for me must be bought 

A fley and fair oars : 

‘That I may fare around with vikings, 
Stand high up in the stern, 

Steer precious ships, 

Hold at last to havens, 

How down men and strangers, 


‘When Egil was twelve years old, he was already as tall and strong as 
many men, and he was trained in all manly accomplishments by his 
friend Thord, with whom he was used to challenge his father Skallagrim to 
friendly combat. And bereupon restsa most curious story. The winter that 
Egil completed his twelfth year ho and Thord were playing knattleikr 
with Skallagrim, who became tired, and was being beaten. But when 
the sun went down, things took, as the Saga says, “a worse turn for 
“Thord and Egil,” for Skallagrim’s berserk fury came upon him, and he 
lifted Thord up into the air, and threw him down with so much violence 
that he died. Then he turned on Egil. 

“But Thorgard Brék, who was one of Skallagrim’s bondwomen and 
had bean Egil’s foster-mother, was very tall, as strong asa man, and 
deeply skilled in the art of witchcraft. She cried out: ‘ Art thou mad, 
Skallacrim! against thy sont’ Skallagrim then let Egil loose, and 
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work, and in every beautiful spot that we visit grows the “ bright golden 
flower ” of blissful content— 

More med’cinal than that moly 

That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave, 

Of sovran use 

’Gninst all enchantments, mildow blast, or damp, 

Or ghastly furies’ apparition. 
For this flower of simple happiness transmutes the dullest scene into an 
enchanted land. Certainly it grows abundantly, if a man can only find 
it, on the bare crags of Assynt. 

Little has been written respecting the district of Assynt itself, but 
two or three books may be recommended to those who would have a 
general knowledge of Sutherlandshire. First must come A History of 
the Earldom of Sutherland, by Sir Robert Gordon, written in 1630, but 
not published until 1813. It contains a celebrated passage on the fauna 
of the county, but many of the creatures’ names require an antiquarian 
to identify them. “All these forrests and schases are verie profitable for 
feiding of bestiall, and delectable for hunting. They are full of reid deer 
and roes, wulfis, foxes, wyld cates, brocks, skuyrrels, whittrets, weasels, 
_ Otters, martrixes, hares, and fumarts. In these forrests and in all this 
province, ther is great store of partriges, pluivers, capercaleys, blackwaks, 
mure-fowls, heth-hens, swanes, bewters, turtle-doves, herons, dowes, 
steares or stirlings, lairigigh or kuag (which is a foull lyk unto a paroket, 
or parret, which maks placo for her nest with her beck in the oak tree), 
duke, draig, widgeon, teale, wildgouse, ringouse, routs, whaips, shot- 
whaips, woodcok, larkes, sparrowes, snyps, blackburds or osills, meweis, 
thrushes, and all other kinds of wild foull and birds, which ar to be had 
in any pairt of this kingdome” (p. 3). Save the vermin in this list, the 
“weasels, martrixes,” é&c., the gonerality of these birds and beasts yet 
flourish in Assynt, though their numbers and distribution have, of course, 
been greatly affected by the system of preserving game. The chronicler 
occasionally deals in the marvellous, as when he tells us of certain 
forked-tail deer inbabiting » mountain called Arkill, and still more 
amusingly (though the air of the county deserves the compliment), 
“ther is not a ratt in Sutherland, and if they doe come thither in shipps 
from other pairts (which often happeneth), they die presontlie, how soone 
they doe smell of the aire of that countrey, and (which is strange) their is 
a great store and abundanco of them in Catteynes, the verie next adjacent 
province” (p. 7). For sea-birds and fishing, Wilson’s Voyage Round the 
West Coast of Scotland is useful. He was brother of Professor Wilson, 
an ardent sportsman and amusing writer, and, landing occasionally on 
his upward voyage, found time to fish and make observations on natural 
history. Another book, more valuable in its day than at present, but 
still useful from the many acute remarks of its enthusiastic writer, is Mr. 
St. John’s Tour in Sutherlandshire (2 vols., 12mo., London, 1849). 
The book also is somewhat of a misnomer, as only three parts of the fires 
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The grey or scaul crow was worth 1s., but the raven 2s. 6d. Have kept 
tame eagles, which would sit on my arm, but would never let me gee them 
feed, as they would spread their wings and turn round as often as I 
sought to see what and how they eat. They could not bear dogs or strangers, 
and often attacked them. I came in for their anger at times, and had to 
kick them off in self-defence. Finally, they took to evil ways—chicken- 
killing and the like. I could not bear to shoot them, so set my dogs on 
them and drove them off to the mountains. The deer are generally feed- 
ing in the corries on the other side of Ben More at this time of the year, 
but you may see them coming down to Loch Assynt at times. Last 
summer a fine stag used to feed among the catile evening after evening 
in the meadow at the head of the Loch. The herd-boys amused them- 
selves by stalking it and trying who could approach nearest. It was almost 
always seen on the Sabbath evenings, but was at length shot. The badger 
is very scarce now, if not exterminated. I killed the last which has been 
seen hereabouts, and it is now stuffed in the museum at Dunrobin.” 
And so, taking a “richt gude willie-waught” with the keeper, we rise 
refreshed and pursue our stroll. 

If anyone should wish to know more of the birds and beasts of 
Sutherland than these scraps, picked up during a noontide halt, he may 
be confidently recommended to two excellent papers on them published 
in the Natural History Society of Glasgow’s Zransactions, by Mr. E. R. 
Alston and Mr. J. Hervie Brown. From these papers it may be gathered 
that 115 species of birds breed in the county; but their numbers, and 
their abundance or scarcity in different years, present many curious 
problems to the ornithologist. Thus there are no blackbirds at Inchna- 
damph, near Assynt, though they are common some fourteen miles off at 
Loch Inver ; instead of them we saw ring-ousels pilfering the black cur- 
rante which grew in the inn-garden. The rook too is uncommon, and 
local in Assynt. We saw not a single swallow or marten during our 
stay. The wild-cat is certainly not extinct on the higher crags, nor the 
common marten, though they escape the notice of casual observers. The 
curlew breeds on the moor near Loch Awe; we were attacked by the 
parents and a brood of five, all of whom screamed and whistled as they 
flew near us in a very insulted manner. The lesser black-backed gull is 
& positive nuisance to the angler on Loch Assynt, from the manner in 
which she swoops down upon him and abuses him in the choicest of bird- 
Billingagate. It is very pleasant to see birds thus tame and fearless of 
man, and speaks volumes for the treatment they obtain at the hands of 
the few natives. The Isle of Handa on the west coast of the county 
forms, it is well known, the breeding-place of thousands of gulls and such 
like birds. 7 

On the edge of Loch Assynt, the ruins of Ardvreck Castle are very 
conspicuous. Sir R. Gordon, himself a younger son of the family of 
Sutherland, born in 1580, gives a good account of the solitary incident 
which has rendered this ruin famous, the capture of the great Montrose, 
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with exceptional tact and skill; and he succeeded splendidly. "i 
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heart. ‘The comedy of the epoch was either caricature or extravagance. 
The Visionnaivas of Desmareta, the Dom Japhet of Scarron, the Pélant 
Joué of Cyrano, were stock pieces; and audiences had not much to 
content them but the rodomontades and stramazouns of the Captain, 
the pedantic brutulities of the Doctor, the knavish nastiness of the 
Valet. Among these well-worn types the men and women of Molitre 
had not much to do to make a place for themselves ; beside the stale 
exaggerated fun of the hack authors, his humour—fresh, spontaneous, 
abundant, human—had but to be heard to be recognised and acclaimed, 
‘The hour had come, and the man was there to keep tryst with it, 

As for the way in which his works and those of his great associates 
were produced, it differed strangely from the ways of to-day. The 
French have lost, it may be, the knack of masterpieces, but their know- 
Jedge and practice of the art of scenic decoration have mightily in- 
creased, In the beginning the theatres opened their doors but thrice 
a week—on Sundays, Tuesdays, and Fridays: all Mondays being days 
of departure, all Wednesdays and Saturdays market days, and all Thurs- 

| walking and visiting days: and the play-goer, studying the red 
bill of the Hotel de Bourgogne, whether it was couched in plain prose 
or in trivial verse—read on it but the names of piece and author, 
and saw no mention whatever of actors. Under Louis XIIL. the cur- 
tain rose at two of the afternoon; under Louis XIV., who loved to dine 
and kept his courtiers waiting while he dined, it got to rise as Inte 
as five, Usually the house was lighted with tallow; but when the 
King was of the audience, he sat superbly among wax candles supplied 
by his officers. You could get into the pit—where cooling drinks 


ing cordials and could be got in winter—for fifteen 
sous on ordinary occasions; but on extraordinary, you had to pay 
thirty sous for your . After the crush there was to see 


the poor author, became the fashionable part of the auditorium ; there 
you could see and be seen, you could get in the actors’ way, you could 
bring in « performing dog with you, and show off his tricks between 
the alexandrines of Polyeucte and Puuline ; you could interrupt the play 
with all possible case and security; and the cost of it all was but a 
‘single half-louis, or five livres ten sous. Money was in those days about 
four times as dear as now it is, and it was the habit of a certain class of 
spectators to try and see the play for nothing, and so put themselves 
on the footing of the officers and soldiers of the household brigade. 
Naturally this was one of the burning questions of the period, and a 
subject for royal ordinances. Of pages, lackeys, and broken soldiers 
there was always a sufficiency ; a playhouse porter’s best qualification 
‘was his swordsmanship; and La Grange notes more than once the pay- 
ment of surgical expenses for doorkeopers wounded in the discharge of 
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had; in the end, to double the royal grant, and to pay the theatre's 
debts, which amounted to upwards of 240,000 livres, At Vigarani’s 
playhouse in the Louvre, whither the associates removed in 1770, they 
added to their number Dazincourt and Mdiles. Rancourt and Contat, and 

produced (1775) the Barbier of Bisuiacini doteining by thelr ai 
gardly treatment of that restless and indomitable 


Mariage, 

and the old order of circumstances was at an end for thom. Headed by 
Talma, the Democrats among them went to play patriotic tragedy—a 
poor and dull thing it seoms from this distance of time—in the Palais 
Royal, at what was then the Variétés-Amusantes, and at what is now 
the Comédie-Frangaise. The Loyalists, under the captaincy of Dazincourt, 
stayed on at the Odéon, and got presently into hot water; they were 
denounced by Robespierre in civic terms of considerable force, they were 
arrested in a body, and they were sent to durance. Collot d’Herbois, 
with all the bad actor's ferocious jealousy of his chief, wanted very much 
to cut off Dazincourt’s head ; but Dazincourt succeeded in keeping it on 
his shoulders, and lived to use it as a professor at the Conservatoire and 
as Napoleon's Directeur des Spectacles. Talma received the rebels when 
the term of their prison life was past; and at what was called in turn 
the Theatre of Liberty and Equality, the Theatre of the Nation, and the 
Theatre of the Republic, the association was for a brief space held 
together. Then came quarrels, partings, new attempts at a common 
understanding ; and in 1799, the company, with its debts paid and a 
State pension in hand, started once more at the Odéon. [t was burnt. 
out of that theatre in the same year, and for some time there was no 
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new meaning to the old phraso High Church. It was amongst the 
Wartons and their friends that the word “ Gothic,” used by earlier writers 
as a simple term of abuse, came to have a more appreciative meaning ; 
they were the originators of the so-called romanticism made popular by 
Scott, and which counts for so much in the Anglo-Catholic development. 

Tho paradox, in short, with which I started comes simply to this: 
that Gray and his friends were cclectics. This taste for the “Gothic” 
was a kind of happy thought, a lucky discovery made by men feeling 
round rather vaguely for a new mode of literary and artistic enjoyment 
—not quite content with the exceedingly comfortable and respectable 
century in which they lived, and yet not clearly seeing how to improve 
upon it. Horace Walpo'o, the shrewdest of all and the least of a recluse, 
was, on one side, a thorough man of his time; he was a freethinker of 
the Voltaire type; believed—so far os he believed in anything—in 
Pope's poctry and Locke's philosophy; he sneered at enthusiasm and 
sentimentalism, and at any revolutionary movement calculated directly or 
indirectly to deprive Horace Walpoles of comfortable sinecures. But he 
had a taste, and moncy to spend upon it ; so he made Gothic chapels and 
halls of lath and plaster, played with antiquarian researches, and wrote a 
romance which was made of literary lath and plaster to match the materials 
of Strawberry Hill. Gray's dilettanteism was far more serious and sys- 
tematic, but it necessarily took the same direction. He did more than 
dabble in antiquarianism ; he read with insatiable appetite ; he became, 
I suppose, profound in Gothic architecture, so far as isolated efforts could 
make a man profound. But his attempts at putting his theory in prac- 
tice were clearly of the Strawberry Hill kind. He instructs his friend 
to buy bits of plain coloured glass, and arrange the tops of his windows 
in a “ mosaic of his own fancy,” only observing that, to give them a 
“ Gothic aspect,” it will be enough to turn the fragments “ corner-waya.” 
Then he manages to procure “stucco paper” at 3d. a yard, which is 
“rather pretty and nearly Cothic,” and apparently represents Gothic 
arches and niches, It will produce an awkward effect, as he admits, 
where the pattern has to be turned the wrong way; and, indeed, he 
is awake to the inadequacy of the crude revival. Painters, as he says, 
make objects which more like goose pies than cathedrals. The new 
toy was still ina very imperfect and rickety state. 

One of the ¢ tions of the Gothicism of that time is in 
Mason's Bnjjlish bit of didactic poetry, and a 
most amiable and lenient critic, Hartley Coleridge, pronounces it to be 
the dullest poom which ho ever attempted to read. It is hard, says 
Coleridge, to suppose it“ wholly destitute of beauties, especially” (why 
especially 1) “as it consists of 2,423 lines of blank verse ;” but he does 
not scem to havo discovered any. Had the critic persevered to the end 
of the fourth book, he might at least have been rewarded by a smile 
at the author. Mason tries to enliven his performance by a story 
about a pattern man of taste and virtue, named Alcander, whose tragical 
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garden. The change of taste, however, was doubtless symptomatic of 
the growing “love of nature,” though I do not presume to discuss its 
merits. It was a development parallel to the literary change implied in 
the renewed taste for old ballails, for archaic poetry, or what passed for such 
under the names of Ossinu and Rowley, and for Elizabethan literature. 
Such tastes, however significant of the advent of a literary revo- 
lution, did not imply any revolutionary purpose in their cultiva- 
tors. If Gray loved Spenser he was cven more enthusiastic about 
Dryden, from whom he professed to have learnt the art of versification. 
Cowper tried to supersede Pope's Homer. Gray declared that nobody 
would ever translate HLomer as well us Pope. Cray was as orthodox in 
his literary as in his philosophical profession of faith; and his most 
avowed disciple Mason was, on the whole, of the samo persuasion, In 
Warton and Beattie there is clearly some anticipation of Scott's ro- 
inanticism, but Mason’s experiments were rather in the classical direc- 
tion, His English Garden was his most ponderous and unsuccessful 
performance. In some other efforts he showed a keenness of style, a 
causticity of satire, which induced the late Mr. Dilke to suggest him 
(not quite seriously, 1 fancy) as a possible candidate for the questionable 
honour of being the real Junius. It would be difficult indeed to imagine 
that Junius could hy any possibility have been a country clergyman, 
living for the greato-t part of the year at a distance from the political 
gossip of the day, however much interested in the spread of sound Whig 
principles, It is amusing to read the correspondence between Mason and 
his two friends Gray and Walpole, and to note how the respectful 
disciple, reverently receiving from his teachers little hints of criticism— 
laudatory, it is true, for the most part, but also dashed with tolerably 
sharp sarcasm—gradually developes into the rather dandified clergy- 
man, anxious to show that the man of the world is not altogether sunk 
in the rustic parson; that he is no pedant, but a man of taste, and 
capable of tagging his remarks with bits of fashionable French, and even 
of occasionally repaying in kind his correspondent’s affluence of the 
latest scandals. Mason's clerical gown did not sit very well upon him, 
though he seems to have been conscientious and independent, and not 
without some genuine kindliness of nature. But he always gives one 
tho impression of being out of place in his cassock. It would not be 
easy to find a more quaint expression of the unprofessional turn of mind 
in a clergyman than a defence of Christianity in one of his sermons. 
“Tf,” he says, “the British Constitution will not enable a man to dis- 
pense with religion, we must admit that nothing can ;” and ho proceeds 
to establish a proposition which certainly would not be considered as 
requiring defence in a modern pulpit—that even the Magna Charta and 
the Bill of Rights did not supersede the Gospels. His claims to be a 
conceivable Junius seem to depend chiefly upon the clever squib called 
Heroic Epistle, which is an amusing burlesque of the architectural 
crotchets of Sir W. Chambers, and implies a want of reverence for 
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tic seale by successors, who have tried more systematically to gal- 
» extinct forms into a semblance of vitality. 

Gray, the man of real poetic genius, was also, if his friends judged 
rightly, the most profound antiquarian and the most deeply read of the 
whole school. Many of his crities have lamented the time which he 
spent in making claburate tables of chronology, in studying genealogy, 
and annotating Dugdale’s Voneeticun, or Grosier's History of the Chinese 
Dynastirs, or the Bofray of Linnvus, when he mighthave been writing more 
elegies. There is so much to regret in the world that one would not waste 
much lunentation upon might-have-Leens. It is a thousand pities that 
Burns took to drink, that Byron quarrelled with his wife, that Shelley was 
drowned in a squall, and that Gray wasted intellect upon labours which 
were absolutely fruitless ; but we cannot afford to sit down and ery over 
it all, We must tke what we can get, and be thankful. But neither 
can one quite aceept the optimist theory that Gray really did all that he 
could have done under different cireumstances, 0 fire was all but 
choked by the fuel dl the cluisters of Pembroke acted as a tolerably 
effective exting! y upon what was left. The peculiar merit of Gray 
is that he had force enough, though only at the cost of slow and laborious 
travail, tu find an utterance for genuine emotion, which was enriched 
instead of being made unnatural by his varied culture. The critic in 
him never injured the quality, but only reduced the quautity, of his work. 
What little he left is so perfect in its kind, so far above any contemporary 
performances, because he never forgot, like some learned people, that the 
ultimate aim of the poet should be to touch our hearts by showing his 
own, and not to exhibit his learning, or his fine taste, or his skill in 
mimicking tho notes of his predecessors. He could rarely cast aside his 
reserve, or forget his academical dignity enough to speak atall ; but when 
he does speak he always shows that the genuine depth of feeling under- 
lies the crust of propriety. He cannot drop, nor does he desire to drop, 
the conventionality of style, but ho makes us feel that he is a human 
being bofore ho ix a critic or a don. He wears stately robes because it is 
an ingrained habit, but he does not suppose that the tailor can make the 
man. In his letters this as clear as in his poetry. His habitual reserve 
restrains him from sentimentalising, and he generally relieves himself 
But now and then he speaks, 
as it were, shyly or half afraid to unbosom himself, and yet with a 
pathetic tenderness which conquers our sympathy. Such is the beautiful 
little letter to Maxon on the death of his wife, or still more tho letter 
in which he confides to his friend Nichols how he had “discovered a 
thing very little known, which is that in one’s whole life one can never 
have more than a single mother.” Sterne might have written a chapter 
of exquisite sentimentalising without approaching the pathetic charm of 
that single touch of the reserved and outwardly pedantic don. His 
utterance is wrung from him in spite of himself, and still half veiled by 
the quaintness of the phrase, 
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Gray’s love of nature shows itself in the same way. He does not 
make poetical capital out of it, and indeed has an impression that it would 
be scarcely becoming. He would agree with Pope’s contempt for “ pure 
description.” Fieldsand hills should only be admitted in the background 
of his dignified poetry, and just so far as they are obviously appropriate 
to the sentiment to be expressed. But when he does speak it is always 
with the most genuine feeling in every word. There is a charming little 
description of the Southampton Water and of a sunrise—he can “ hardly 
believe” that anybody ever saw a sunrise before—which are as perfect 
vignettes as can be put upon paper within equal limits, worth acres of 
more pretentious word-painting. He rather despised Mason’s gardening 
tastes, it seems, on the ground that his sham wildernesses and waterfalls 
could never come up to Skiddaw and Lodore. To spend a week at Kes- 
wick is for him to be “in Elysium.” He kept notes, too, about natural 
history, which seem to show as keon an interest in the behaviour of birds 
or insects as that of White of Selborne himself. And yet his sensibility 
to such impressions has sc:ircely left a traco in his poetry, except in the 
moping owl and tho droning flight of the beetlo in the Eleyy. The 
Spring has to appear in company with tke “ rosy-bosom’d hours,” and 
the Muse and the insects have to preach a pathetic little sermon to 
justify the notice which is taken of them. Obviously this is not the kind 
of mountain worship which would satisfy Scott or Wordsworth. Gray 
was, perhaps, capable of feeling “the impulse from the vernal wood,” 
as truly as Wordsworth, but he would have altogether rejected the 
doctrine that it could teach him more than all “ the sages,” and resisted 
the temptation to throw his books aside except for a brief constitutional. 
A turn in the backs of the colleges was enough for him, as a rule, and 
sometimes he may thoroughly enjoy a brief holiday by the side of Der- 
wentwater as a delightful relief after the muddy oozings of the Cam. 
Nobody could, in this sense, love nature with a more sincere and vivid 
affection ; but such a love of nature is not symptomatic, as with Words- 
worth, or Cowper, or Rousseau, of any preference of savage, or rustic, or 
simple life to the existing order of civilised society. It implied ut most 
the development of a new taste, inadequately appreciated by tho 
cockney men of letters of his own or the preceding generation, but not 
that passionate longing for relief from an effete set of conventions, poct- 
ical, political, and social, characteristic of the rising school. Ilis head, 
when he travels, is evidently as full of Dugdale’s Afonasticon as of 
Ossian, and he reconstructs and repeoples Netley Abbey in fancy to give 
a charm to the Solent. Ho places in ita monk, who glances ut the white 
sail that shoots by over a stretch of blue glittering sca visible between 
the oak groves, and then enters and crosses himself to drive away the 
tempter who has thrown that distraction in his way. Cray himself 
pretty much shared the sentimonts of his nagined monk, and only catches 
occasional glimpses of natural scenery from the loopholes of his retreat in 
an eighteenth-century cloister. 
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ulmost invariably actuate] chietly hy the personal sentiment of the 
painter, and various styles of portraiture comprehending all but the very 
highest depurtiuent of that art; and we have also had decorative pictures 
and minute realistic works of wuany kinds, So much for the Salon. In 
the Academy we have found that of great historical works we have hardly 
but that of the academic principle, which is so fully appreciated 
and Gutied out ly the French, there are evident trees, though it is by 
‘ism asin France. We have glanced at the 
ture, wd tried to show thxt it is superior to 
French possess, and noted the great drawback of the large 
s both of our English and Scotch schools, and also of men like 
Millais aud Brett, and we have rather hinted at than explained the 
true distinction between pre-Raphaelite and picturesque landscape. 

So we see that of what I detined in the bezinning of this article as the 
greatest cat we have found uo specimens, and. far as I am aware, 
there ave only two painters in England who are capable of producing such 
work, and the ¢ Rossetti and Burne Juncs. Of the former it would 

88 for me to speak, since it is years since the public has had any 











































he 
opportunity of secing his pietures, Int “The Annuneintion” of the latter 
hangs in the Grosvenor Gallery ; and I think, if any of my readers will 
ake the trouble to examine it quietly for themselves, they will under- 
stand why I place such work on a level hy itself, far above the various 
atyles which I have deseriled. There is in it not only beauty and thought, 
though there is much of both, but there is that which is far beyond either, 
and can Uy be characterised in words—something which cannot be 
One might as well try to explain the reason 
morning. I desire especially to 
ry Leautics in pictures, or of using 
incere belief that this rote is one of 























parison with the ¢ gre t ih and deep i insight which are here proba 

Thus I think that if a fair comparison be instituted between French and 
Engtish art, we shall come to the conclusion that, though the former is 
considerably wider in its range, and far nore daring and varied in its 
conceptio rt we have in English pictures three things, and those of 
the highest, iinportance, which are hardly to be found across the Channel. 

We have portraiture painting which excels in depth of feeling and pene- 
tration any forcign rival ve have a school of landscape-painting which 
paints nature with absolute truth as far as its power extends; and we 
have figure painting which can seize the inner meaning of a scene, and 
clothe its representation with amount of poct 
which we can only bow our heads in admiration, and to which we can 
find no parallel even in the “ pleasant land of France.” 
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Mademoiselle de Plersac. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ve Saint-Lvc wears or SoMernixo To #13 ADVANTAGE. 


T isan ill wind that blows nobody any good 
—even an east wind is welcome to outward- 
bound ships—and Barrington’s hasty exit 
from Algeria, if it caused some heart-aching 
in one quarter that we know of, was pro- 


See af oe but unalloyed delight in 


amneas as he stood upon his balcony, 
and watched the Huphrate steaming slowly 
out of harbour, rubbed his hands in glee, 
feeling that a formidable obstacle had beon 
removed from his path, Whatever difficul- 
ties might yet intervene between him and 
the successful issue of his suit—and he was 
not disposed to underrate either theirnumber 
or their magnitude—that of the presence of 
a possible rival need no longer be included 
among them; nor would it henceforth be 
necessary for him so to time his visits to the 
Campagne de Mersac as that they should 
not clash with those of tho inevitable 





Englishman. 
He rode up the same afternoon to inquire whether Mademoisolle de 
‘Merssc had recovered from her indisposition ; but he only left « card at 
. YOR Ta— wo. 996, % 
































































































































































































































































































































young saithe darting this way and that. b 
ite an opening in the rocks, through which we can ry 
shores of Iona, and above those the blue peak of th 2 
goes the anchor with a short, quick rush; her head swix 
moet the tide; the White Dove is safe from all 


“Tam really afraid to begin,” Mary Avon 6a} 
with her for not having touched a colour-tub 
you know, I scarcely look on it that we h r 
only a sort of shaking ourselves into onr plac 
accustomed to the ways of our cabin now. I shall scarcely e 
we have started on our real voyaging until—” nal 
Oh, yea we know very well, Until wo have; =F 


on board. But what she really said was, after: 

“until we set out for the Northern H 
_ “ Ay it’s a good thing to feel nervous about b 
as the long sweep of the four oars brings us 
Tona shores. » “I have often heard Tom Galbra 
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men. He says if a young man is overconfident, he'll come to nothing. 
But there was a good one I once heard Galbraith tell about a young man 
that was pentin at Tarbert—that’s Tarbert on Loch Fyne, Miss Avon, 
Ay, well, ho was pentin away, and he was putting in the young lass of 
the house as a fisher-luss; and he asked her if she could not get a creel 
aeeen ee aneete a6'e:bechoencel for keaibied_-qu koe. Weil, says 


Bee Be tee Saran tine vocy bogie siding SUEREE 
blue-grey eyes. We were all half laughing already. It was impossible 
Peed ow of. delight on fe Taint § fies. 

sho—just as pat as ninepence—says she, ‘ it's your ain head 
that wants a croc] !’” 

Mhelexplosion was inovitable, . ‘The roar of langhter at this good one 
was 80 infectious that a subdued smile played over the rugged features of 
John of Skye. “J's your ain head that wants a creel:” the Laird 
Janghed, and laughed again, until the Inst desporately suppressed sounds 
were something like kee! kee! kee/ Even Mary Avon pretended to 
understand, 

“There was a real good one,” says he, obviously overjoyed to have 
so appreciative an audience, “that I mind of reading in the Dean's 
Reminiscences, It was about an old leddy in Edinburgh who met in 
a shop a young officer she had seen before. He was a tall young man, 
and she eyed him from head to heel, and says she—ha! ha !—aays she, 
“Od, ye're a lang lad: God gia ye grace’ Dry—very dry—wasn't it? 
‘There was real hijmour in that—a pawky humour that people in the 
Soath cannot understand at all. ‘Od,’ says she, ‘ye're a lang lad : God 
grant ye grace,’ There was a great dalo of character in that,” 

We were sure of it; but still we preferred the Laird’s stories 
about Homesh. We invariably liked best the stories at which the Laird 
ee most—whether we quite understood their pawky humour or 


De Sutherland has a great many stories about the Highlanders,” 
says Miss Avon timidly ; “they are very amusing.” 

“ As far as I have observed," remarked the Laird—for how could he 
relish the notion of having a rival anecdote-monger on board —‘as far 
‘as I have observed, the Highland character is entirely without humour, 
Ay, T have heard Tom Galbraith say that very often, and he has been 
everywhere in the Highlands,” 

* Well, then,” says Mary Avon, with a quick warmth of indignation 
in her face—how rapidly those soft dark eyes could change their expros- 
sion !—*I hope Mr, Galbraith knows more about painting than he knows 
abont the Highlanders! I thought that anybody who knows anything 
knows that the Celtic nature is full of imagination, and humour, and 
pathos, and poctry; and the Saxon—tho Saxon !—it is his business to 
plod over ploughed Halasjieadibo. as dull and commonplace as the other 
‘animals he sees therp |" 
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manly and strenuous when it was Angus Sutherland who sang. 
And it was a manly song, too—a fitting song for our last night on 
shore, the words hailing from the green woods of Fuinary, the air an 
air that had many a time been heard among the western seas. It was 
the song of the Biorlinn*® that he sang to us; we could hear the brave 
chorus and the splash of the long oars :— 


Send the biorlinn on carcering 

Cheerily and all tegether— 
Ho, ro, dansmen! 

A long, strong pull together— 
Ho, ro, clansmen! 


Gite her way and show her wake 

‘Mid showering spray and curling cddies— 
Ho, ro, clansmen! 

Along, strong pull together— 
Ho. rv, clansmen! 


Do we not hear now the measured stroke in the darkness of the mom. 
ing? The water springs from her bows; one by one the headlands ar 
passed. But lo! the day is breaking; the dawn will surely brings 
breeze with it ; and then the sail of the gallant craft will bear her over 
the seas :-— 

Another chee, our Iale appears! 

Our biorlinn bears her on the faster— 

Ho, ro, clansmen ! 
A long, strong pull together— 
Ho, ro, clansmen! 


Abend she goes! the land she knows! 
Behold ! the snowy shores of Canna— 
Ha, ro, clansmen ! 
A long, strong pull together— 
Ho, ro, clansmen! 
A long, strong pull together indeed: who could resist joining in the 
thunder of the chorus? And we were bound for Canna, too: this wal 
our last night on shore. 

Our last night on shore. In such circumstances one naturally hass 
glance round at the people with whom one is to be brought into such 
close contact for many and many a day. But in this particular cam, 
what was tho use of speculating, or grumbling, or remonstrating! 
There is a certain household that is ruled with a rod of iron, And if the 
mistress of that houschold chose to select as her summer companions s 
“shilpit bit thing,” and a hard-headed, ambitious Scotch student, ands 
parochial magnate haunted by a heresy-case, how dared one object! 
There is such a thing as peace and quietness, 





* Biorlinn—that ie, a rowing-boat. Tho word is pronounced bywrien, The sag, 
which in a measure imitates the rhythm peculiar to Highland poetry—consisting ins 
certain repetition of the same vowel sounds—is the production of Dr. Macleod, of 
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office of the Laird in that respect ; and then a sudden sound in the galley, 
a hissing as of a thousand squibs, telling us that Master Fred hed once 
more and ineffectually tried to suppress the released genie of the bottle by 
jamming down the cork. Forthwith the Laird, with his old-fashioned 
ways, must needs propose a health, which is that of our most sovereign 
and midge-like mistress ; and this he does with an elaborate and gracious 
and sonorous courtesy. And surely there is no reason why Mary Avon 
should not for once break her habit and join in that simple ceremony ; 
especially when it is a real live Doctor—and not only a Doctor, but an 
encyclopedia of scientific and all other knowledge—who would fain fill 
her glass? Angus Sutherland timidly but seriously pleads; and he 
does not plead in vain; and you would think from his look that she had 
conferred an extraordinary favour on him. Then we—we propose a 
health too—the health of the Four Winns! and we do not care which of 
them it is who is coming to-morrow, #0 long as he or she comes in force. 
Blow, breezes, blow !—from the Coolins of Skye, or the shores of Coll, 
or the glens of Arisaig and Moidart—for to-morrow morning we shake 
out once more the white wings of the White Dove, and set forth for the 
loneliness of the northern seas. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Prors axp CounTEr-Piors, 


OW the Laird has a habit 
—laudable or not—of 
lingering over an addi- 
tional half-cup at break- 
fast, a8 an excuse for de- 


Peet ils insiia exteciee, of, lhe Commissioner for the Burgh of 
! 

Sea eae wopsintil Lik am” bo says, sone, to ie ae) 
YOu. IL.—xo, 237. 
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of Skye—he insists on having the boat backed in to = projecting ms d 
conglomerate, all yellowed over with small shell-fish, against which the 
sea is beating heavily. It is an ugly landing-place ; wecan see theyellev 
rock go sheer down in the clear green sea; and the surf is spouting» 
tho side in white jeta. But if she can watch a high wave, and puthr 
foot there—and there—will she not find herself directly on a platen d 
rock at least twelve feet square? 

“ Back her, John !—back her !—” and therewith the Doctor, watching 
his chance, scrambles out and up to demonstrate the feasibility of te 
thing. And the easel is handed out to him; and the palette anda» 

~ vases ; and finally Mary Avon herself. Nay, even the Laird will adve 
ture, sending on before him the luncheon-basket. : 

It is a strange studio—this projecting shell-crusted rock, surrounded 
on three sides by the sea, and on'the fourth by an impassable cliff. Ani 
tho sounds beneath our feet—there must he some subterranean paseg? 
or cave into which the sea roare and booms, But Angus Sutherkol 
rigs up the easel rapidly ; and arranges the artist’s camp-stool ; and sia 
her fairly agoing ; then he proposes to leave the Laird in charge of he. 
He and the humble chronicler of the adventures of these people mean to 
have some further exploration of this wild coast. 

But we had hardly gone a quarter of a mile or so—it was hard wok | 
pulling in this heavy sea—when the experienced eye of Sandy frm 
Islay saw that something was wrong. : 

“ What's that?” he said, staring. 

We turned instantly, and strove to look through the mists of spy. 
Where we had left the Laird and Mary Avon there were now visite 
only two mites, apparently not bigger than puffins, But is not one df 
the puffins gesticulating wildly? 

“ Round with her, John!” the Doctor calls out. “They wat 
us—I’m sure.” 

And away the gig goes again—plunging into the great troughs and 
then swinging up to the giddy crests. And as we get nearer and nesre, 
what is the meaning of the Laird’s frantic gestures? We cannot unde 
stand him ; and it is impossible to hear, for the booming of the sea inte 
the caves drowns his voice. 

“He has lost his hat,” says Angus Sutherland ; and then, the nat 
second, “ Where's the easel?” 

Then we understand those wild gestures. Pull away, merry ma! 
for has not a squall swept the studio of its moveables? And there, sere 
enough, tossing high and low on the waves, we descry a variety of things 
—an casel, two canvases, a hat, a veil, and what not. Up with the 
boat-hook to the bow; and gently with those plunges, most sccurse 
Hector of Moidart! 

“I am so sorry,” she says (or rather shrieks), when her drippiag 
property is restored to her. 

“Tt was my fault,” our Doctor yells ; “but I will undertake ¢o fetes 








ing away; and it may be that we shall never 
there again. But one of us carries 
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land—perhaps a very great and rich person by that time—what will be 
think when he turns to a certain picture, and recalls the long suame 
day when he rowed with Mary Avon round the wild shores of Canna! 


CHAPTER X. 
“ Donvecan !—On ! Dunvecan!” 


Comsaxper Mary Avon sends her orders below: everything to be make 
snug in the cabins, for there is a heavy sea running outside, and te 
White Dove is already under way. Farewell, then, you beautifal ble 
bay—all rippled into silver now with the breere—and green shores and 
picturesque cliffs! We should have lingered here another day or two, 
perhaps, but for the report about that one old hen. We cannot ratia 
passengers and crew on one old hen. 

And here, as we draw away from Canna, is the vast panorama of the 
sea-world around us once more—the mighty mountain range of Sky 
shining faintly in the northern skies; Haleval and Haskeval still of s 
gloomy purple in the east; and away beyond these leagues of rashing 
Atlantic the pale blue lino of North Uist. Whither are we bound, the, 
you small captain with the pale face and the big, soft, tender black eyes! 
Do you fear a shower of spray that you have strapped that tightly-fitting 
ulster round the graceful small figure? And are you quite sure that you 
know whether the wind is on the port or starboard beam # 

“Look! look! look!” she calls, and our F.R.8., who has been bay 
over the charts, jumps to his feet. 

Just at the bow of the vessel we see the great shining black thing 
disappear. What if there had been a collision 4 

“You cannot call that 2 porpoise, anyway,” says she, “ Why, it 
oust have been eighty feet long!” 

“Yes, yacht measurement,” says he. “ But it had a back fin, which 
is suspicions, and it did not blow. Now,” he adds—for we have bes 
looking all round for the re-appearance of the huge stranger—“if yuu 
want to sce real whales at work, just look over there, close under Ram. 
I should say there was a whole shoal of them in the Sound.” 

And there, sure enough, we sec from time to time the white spouting 
—rising high into the air in the form of the letter V, and slowly falling 
again, They are too far away for us to hear the sound of their blowing, 
nor can we catch any glimpse, through the best of our glasses, of their 
appearance at the surface. Moreover, the solitary stranger that nearly 
ran against our bows makes no reappearance; he has had enough of the 
wonders of the upper world for a time. 

It is a fine sailing morning, and we pay but little attention to the 
fact that the wind, as usual, soon gets to be dead ahead. So long as the 
breeze blows, and the sun shines, and the white spray flies from the bows 
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i ing like «me 
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would set to work to study the Basque peo 
strange remnant of the old race who is 














sei alow when the dapight 
“No, no, John ; thank you,” is the 
turn in for good, I will leave you to fi 
ele” y <i wad, 
And so there is a clearance of the 
handed down the companion, Deoo 
To bed—to bed! 
It is about five o'clock in the morning 












lying now? Surely if the new dawn b : 
if there is a sound coming over to us from t 
romance—it is the wild, sad wail of Dunvegan’ 
from the hills; the day breaks wan and f 
touched by the early sunlight, looks down: 
is it the soa, or is it the cold wind of the 1 
to us in our dreams— 
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already arrived, and we read how, after 
and tenderness, the dying girl “ particu 
Blessing that was granted her ot mae 
the little life that was in her in 
force.” In the night she was Erith to 
expressed a wish to receive the Sacrament, 
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gained by the Hanoverian succession and the extinction of the Stuzmact 
line ; but the Jacobites who read contemporary history inthe days <f 
George I. may perhaps be pardoned if their prevision of distant ex<¥. 
vantages proved less strong than their regard for legitimacy. And ley 
it be remembered that at one time the cause of the Stuarts seenmmend 
as likely to prosper as that of the Hanoverians, If James had nog, 
as Hallam observes, “given the most undeniable evidence of Taig 
legitimacy by constantly resisting the counsels of wise men and yieldixag 
to those of priests,” there would, we think, have been several chances iin 
his favour even after the accession of George I. Had the Jacobites 
been prepared for action on the death of Queen Anne, had they proved, 
to quote the words of Thackeray, “as bold and resolute as they were 
clever and crafty,” George, who had little to recommend him to the 
virtuous and pious nation he ruled over for thirteen years, might never 
have ruled at all. 

It has been recently urged by such competent writers as Mr. Lecky, 
and Messrs. Abbey and Overton—the recent historians of the Church 
of England in the eighteenth century—that Jacobitism was not 80 
hopeless a cause as has generally been considered. After all, the 
question is perhaps one of less importance than it seems, A Stuart 
might, perhaps, have been restored with comparative ease, but the old 
Stuart principles were dead. No king could have retained power after 
the days of Queen Anne who was not willing to submit to parliamentary 
government, and to refrain at least from any hostility to the Established. 
Church. A king might have been called James, but James III. omic 


not have been a new edition of James IT. 
J.D. 


DULCE EST DESIPERE. 


Keep the vows we swore together, 
Lads, obey that ordinance ; 

Seek the fields in sunny weather, 
Where the laughing maidens dance. 


Like a dream our prime is flown, 
Prisoned in a study ; 

Sport and folly are youth’s own, 
Tender youth and ruddy. 


There the lad who lists may see 
Which among the girls is kind ; 

There young limbs deliciously 
Flashing through the dances wind : 

While the girls their arms are raising, 
Moving, winding o'er the lea, 

Still I stand and gaze, and gazing 
They have stolen the soul of me! 


Like a dream our prime is flown, 
Prisoned in a study ; 

Sport and folly are youth’s own, 
Tender youth and ruddy. 


J. A. SYMONDS, 























sian eeil héreelf fram.a\stranger't and what better veil 
d mirth and mockery? But really now you don’t need 
i nature.” 


Shall not you?” 
for, since you are definitely resolved upon playing the 
Twat ot in poston to haa Four opening 
ock, then ; bub it will be = variation upon A. Mideummer 
‘answered the poet with imperturbable geniality , and so 


=e vir. 


e ball—or rather the soirée dansante—was announced for nine 
ind at thirty minutes after that hour I passed through the door- 


g hall, the floor space framed in on three sides by an em- 
with the orchestra on the fourth. This orchestra 
Regie Oren iline,:acfl,a. tcombona,,alliin, evening dem 











sat in a vacant seat near the Countess Alm 
traught and preoceupied ; her smile came o 
she looked me in the face occasionally wit 
ietiod seatcely to seams cre Ge eae 
Her personal appearance was more diaboli 
exceptionally effective. There was a glit 
smooth rounded arms; her hair, coiled on 
the graceful bend of the nape. Her bracel 
earrings of the morning, and beneath the 
discernible the form of the great ruby. 
“ Might I have the honour of this dance’ 
“Not yet, not yet. In this moment I feel 
rather talk. Iam not myself; you sce it. 1 
how it roars! I wish I were out om it i 
waves.” 
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you know, that I was to meet them in 
“Meet whom? You must excuse | 






with whom we are in treaty about the cig 
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furthers the same useful ends in am 
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those throughout the entire country; and 

tinetness which amounts to an au 


epidemic disenso 
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the adoption of prompt measures for Yas pr 


















cagepeipanbrese: pe 
would go to his tutor for an hour; : 
have accomplished four hours’ good 
followed by a stroll round Magdalen 
and work might be resumed from ti! 
would have the very pretty country wi 
over, on foot or on horseback, as he ¢ 
alse /Ke,wtaldixesuca| iisicmdicetea 
pleasant consciousness of a well- 
twen devoted to good honest study. ‘These 
at will. There is the Union; there is 
and has a taste for the sport, he may 0 









way to learn it, But Intamseupsbalwtel 



















































































wuut WItD those whose enthumat 





JEQOM TORNED AWAY, AND STOOD 2TIL, WITH GLABTED BAXDS, 

















} p Saint-Lue had sold to Léon, upon such favourable 
haser, a fow months before, and which she had for a 


importance 

in the light of a gift from their 
ecripea le Pests Bal YEE taking to 
, like all Arabs, and faster trotters 
Jeanne had put a good half-mile 
¢ before she was well sottled in her 


hilly road which leads to Koléah, 
and blinding glare, urged on by the goad of 
a little whither she went, so that she were 
of ea a pe thaanliy angie gh manag hr 










ie SHOW 5 northward the sea heaved with a 








J Jeanne looked neither to right nor left; but whirled on 
the choking dust and ns ee falda 


picks Sette ie elie endinadg Ree 
d, at Iength, upon the upland of Staouéli, and the fertile acres 

the monastery of La Trappe. 

This plain, once a sterile waste, has been rendered productive, after 
eee nes ty the by the monks, assisted by some Governments subventions 
"and private donations. All around their lonely dwelling the air is heavy 
_with the perfume of the sweet geranium fields, which form one of their 
chief sources of revenue. From-the sale of a scent distilled from these 
from that of a liqueur manufactured on the premises, and from 
‘of its own fields, orange groves, and orchards, the silent 
is now able to support itself, and to dispense a fairly large 


Sonal anos chatity, Tt is a community highly respected in the 
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RG Wh Netaovitt apiece ci Mow weeny. fey hed 

(URE WORGTO lidee tamale, tiring avis 0 toe Saba, 
wild Arab drivers pacing beside them, and their black, misshapen 
ows thrown far beyond the road by the sinking sun. ‘To the human 
i can be more pleasing than the quaint, unexpected pictures 
‘ life which thus start up, every now and again, in the midst of 
European civilisation of Algiers; to the equine, nothing is mora 
a T supposs'that ‘there sre very fow living horses, Arsh or other, 
1 look with perfect equanimity upon a camel, which, in truth, when 









co of these ungainly monsters he lost all courage and aclfrespect, 
me #8 One possessed ; and now, perceiving the approach of his 
enemies, he gave a snort, a plunge, and a swerve, which shook his 
ly out of dreamland, and very nearly out of her seat into the 


whip. That was final, Caid flung up his hools, throw 
If into his collar, and made a clean bolt for it. As for Sheikh, he, 
himself tearing along the road, willy-nilly, at the rate of an 
ss train, naturally concluded that something very dreadful was the 
, and became as panic-stricken as his companion, And so, in the 
se of a few seconds, Jeanne came to a clear sense of the fact that she 
Jost all control over her horses. She twisted the reins round and 
d her hands, and pulled with all the force of a tolerably strong pair 
; but she might as well have tugged at a stone wall. ‘There was 
for it but to sit still, and let the ponies ran until they should be 
u or until something should stop them. 
-Jeanno did not like it, She knew that she was in imminent danger 
dashed, head first, against a road as hard as granite, and tho 
had nothing inviting for her To be killed outright might be a 
even that did not seem quite so clear as it had done 
ve minutes before; but to be mangled, stunned, battered, to break an 
m or a leg, to spend the rest of the Jong, hot summer in bed, and 
; dic of it at all, these were possibilities before which Jeanne, 
16 us she was, folt her heart fail, and a cold chill ereep through 


. Meanwhile, her light carriage was swaying, Wrching, and 
Ws 5 
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apicgeraim ea pent poly sip bine” said Saint-Lue, with some 

modest satisfaction in the success of his rather hazardous exploit, “I 

‘knew that your runaways would seo me from a sufliciont distancs to 

make an attempt at getting out of my way, and I thought it very likely 

| that they would do what, in fact, they did do—swerve, and slip up. 

pre ereaa tees oF Fore Reng throw our anil Anes ww sone, but. 

T think you would have had a worse accident if I had not stopped you. 

makes me shudder to think of what might have happened if your 

carriage had been dashed, as it almost certainly would have been, against 
the parapet of that bridge.” 

“Yes, I had been dreading the bridge,” confessed Jeanne, “I dare- 
say you were quite right to do as you did. The only misfortune is that 
‘Caid should be so terribly marked ; for I know Léon will be vary much 
annoyed when he sees him, However, it can't be helped. The best 

__ thing we can do now is to get him home as quickly as possible, poor little 
fellow, and have him attended to.” 

‘So saying, she got into the pony-carringe agnin, and resumed tho 
Bi isle nei an afniccgiy complimented lar spon ber comes 
“Most ladies,” the said, “would have insisted upon walking 
ame.” 


_ * Not if they were as tired as I am,” answered Jeanne, with a faint 
smile, as she drew her whip gently across Sheilch’s back. 
_ The remainder of the homeward journey—an interminable distance, 
‘as it seomed to her—was performed, of necessity, at a foot's pace, her 
lover riding beside her with an air of watchful solicitude, which, consider- 
ing tbat one of her ponies was dead Jame and that both were thoroughly 
| exhausted and subdued, was perhaps slightly absurd. At ordinary times, 
such a display of care and implied proprietorship would have irritated 
beyond bearing, but now she was too dispirited to mind it. In her 
and its commonplace ending, she fincied she could trace an 
answer to those questioning hopes and fears as to her future with which 
she had set ont some hours before, Apparently there were but two alterna- 
tives before her—death, or Saint-Luc ; and since the former destiny was 
evidently not to be hers, where was the use of quarrelling with the 
latter? 

She bore his respectful homage and adoring glances with a composure 

ieee and remembering, as her nerves gradually re- 
covered themselves, what was due to her rescuer, thanked him for risking 
safety, in a little, cold, set speeeh, which he jumped at as a hungry 
og snatches at a dry bone, 

_ “You haye nothing to thank me for,” he cried eagerly, “My life is 
yours to do what you like with, and I am ready to lay it down for you 
wheneyer and wherever you please. 

“ You sre vary kind to say #0,” she replied gravely ; “ but that is not 
necessary, nor likely to be, Will you not come in?” she added, for they 
were now at the entrance of the Campagne de Mersac, 

































8s you know, marriages aro usually 


arrangements of family convenience ; 
‘bat in my caso, at least, my consont was asked, and given, I 
r few people, either in France or England, can choose exactly tl 
would prefer ; Sa, as ruraay tal rata ab coe th 


y, and that the more it is confined to dreams the nearer it approaches 


o reality.” 
‘Having mado this unwise addition to her letter, Jeanne folded and 
addressed it; and then, taking up Barrington’s two sheets, resolutely 
tore them across and across, and dropped them into the waste-paper 
‘basket. “TI have done with the past,” quoth whe, as she descended the 
irs to face the present, which, in the person of M. de Saint-Luc, 
ht, as she knew, be expected to manifest itself at any moment, 
respite was, however, in store for her. At that 
mo Saint-Lue, instead of toiling up the hill towards El Biar, was 
oa pcinaimar > pe Dibble ane | 
‘affected by Algorian express-trains, and bent upon the charitable errant 
of visiting the sick, ‘The early post had brought him a piteous appeal 
om 4 young officer of his acquaintance, ono Lasalle, who, having been 
ordered to the hill fortress of Milianah some months before, was now 
ined there by an attack of malarious fever, after all his comrades 
d left for the war. “Come and see me,” wrote this unlucky soldier, 
you, who do not know how to fill up your days, I do not say that 
you will find the excursion a pleasant one (though it is a fact that our 
ir up here is cooler than that of Algiers, and J believe the scenery is 
‘considered fine by those who visit it from choice), but I think you would 
on ) hesitate to come if you knew what an incatimable blessing the sight 
of a civilised fellow-creature would be tome, When I am not burning 
hivering, I lie upon my bed, and do nothing at all, except moan, and 
T were dead. The only souls I have to exchange a word with, from 
ig tO might, Axe my wervant end my doctor; and neither of them is 
ood company, Give me but four-and-twenty hours of your society, 
and, if Aaya) Uelll naver farget’ your kindnent” 
_ BSaint-Luc, who was as kind-hearted a creature as ever walked the 
“earth in the disguise of a Parisian roué, and who, having had Algerian 
fever himself in old days, was acquainted with the ups and downs of that 
-and depressing malady, began to pack up his clothes forth- 
eesti “He would, no doubt, have responded to his friend's eall in any 
tthe dla particular time he did so with the more alacrity, by 
of @ melancholy conviction that, on private and personal grounds, 
ould be well that he should take a short leave of absence from 
4 or some days past it had been evident to him that his pre- 
ra ‘irksome to Jeanne, that he was making no progress with her, 
hat there was not the faintest chance of his gnining her ss 
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See Satta fv wn toarok;T LG Us pay each 
Took at mesvioure lee Pruseions; but one pein a nora 2» 






1 she will not; ior T'toall “no¥ spropcas "aniyildiag’ of hel kee Wh 
,” answered Saint-Lue, remembering, with a secret pang, how little 
m Jeanne would be likely to offer to his departure. “ And I do 
it want to be excused. If the war had broken out a year ago, I should 
re joined the army as a simple trooper, without a moment's hesita- 
it is, the regiment will have to do without me. Shall we go in 
Tf you linger out here in the night air much longer, you may geb 
‘of your fever, and never see Berlin at all.” 
 M. Lasalle said no more. He was a little afraid of Saint-Lue, and 
d to have heard that there was some romantic history con- 
d with his engagement which might possibly rendor the subjoct a 
jeate one. Only, the whole way back to the inn, he hummed Partant 
(a Syris, under his breath, which was neither kind nor considerate 


uc passed an uneasy night, divided between troubled dreams 
Tess troubled waking thonghts, A few months earlier, to be 
ced husband of Jeanne de Mersac would have seemed to him 



















Vand fretted hmaclf out of a night's rest becauso he could dissover 
racticable way of exchanging his imminent happiness against tho 
oe wo prs th Such is the perversity of our 


Sa aretha la ons 6 tela eed (ino of that he 
ashare as might reasonably be expected to linger in the 
tof & man whose brightest memories were connected with fighting) 
in from a longing to show Jeanne that he was not quite the contemptible 
she took him for. He was perfectly aware that she had a poor 
“him, and did not wonder at it—his own self-estimate being 
one; but he knew that, whatever virtues he might Inck, ho 
d that of physical courage ; and he fancied, pardonably 
‘ho might conquer her respect, if not her love, hy doughty 
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What does anything signify? Let us go in at once, and get it over —-, 
And now, as I shall not sce you alono again, I will say good-bye.” 

Me took her passive hand, and, for the second time since theing_gz ir 
betrothal, pressed it to his lips ; and she, withdrawing it presently, eaid IE» id, 
in her low, grave voice, “ Good-bye.” 

This was all their leave-taking ; and Jeanne, thinking it over after e>p 
wards, reproached herself for having let the poor fellow go withoutm 5 
single kind word to cheer him on his way. Even at the time her hear—ar_art 
was a little softene. towards him; but she would not show it, being re==—arp. 
strained by n foolish apprehension lest, at this supreme moment, encar exp. 
couragement might Icad him into somo less deferential expression Ge of 
regard. 

8o they re-entered the house together ; and the unsuspecting Ducheem=—=a, 
called out gaily, from her corner, “ Well, young people, here you are =m at 
last! We were thinking of sending Léon out with a lantern to look fuser 
you.” 
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hen all was said, by his paltry 
aoe ‘hmsily to Koop! Already, 






‘from year to year and age to age. 


otherwise. The battle of his life was lost; in forlorn efforts to 
submissions to evil, tho last years flow by. His 


i pleasure, no opportunity to shine ; and hewho had 
Tafa’ tie invftstiona of lords and ladieo, ia now whistled to the 
by any curious stranger, His death (July 21, 1796), in. his thirty- 
h year, was indeed a kindly dispensation. It is the fashion tosay 
| of drink ; many # man has drank more and yet lived with repu- 
and reached a good age, That drink and debauchery helped to 
his constitution, and were the means of his unconscious suicide, 
is doub true; but he had failed in life, had lost his power of work, 
‘and was already married to the poor, unworthy, patient Jean, before he 
had shown his inclination to convivial nights, or at least before that 
ition had become dangerous either to his health or his self-respect, 
eee eannen ane mites per. che penally: He had chosen to be 


Burns, and there is no levity in such a statement of the case; for shall 
not, one and all, deserve a similar epitaph? If you had put that man 
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&@ trifle cold! And then we suddenly see, among the dark rigging for- 
ward, one or two black figures ; and presently John of Skye comes aft, 
rubbing his eyes. He has had « good sleep at last. 

~ Go below, then, you stout-sinewed young Doctor ; you have had your 
desire of mailing the White Dove through the still watches of the night. 
And soon you will be asleep, with your head on the hard pillow of that 
little state-room ; and though the pillow is not as hard as a stone, still 
the night and the sea and the stars are quickening to the brain; and 
who knows that you may not perchance after all dream of angels, or 
hear some faint singing far away} 


There wes Mary Beaton—and Mary Seaton 


Or is it only a sound of the waves? 
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“ Certainly—certainly ; I will, I’m sure, with pleasure—and Mrs. 
Ashley too; and we'll take the greatest care of Jane. Don't be agitated 
—pray don’t!” pleaded Mr. Ashley, in an agony of terror lest this 
demonstrative Frenchman should proceed to embrace him coram populo. 
“T think, if you'll excuse me a minute, I'll just run and buy a paper,” 
he added, almost shaking off his interlocutor ; and with that, fairly took 
to his heels, 

M. de Fontvieille was quite satisfied. He had not understood a word 
of the Englishman’s hurried speech, but he had detected in it, as he 
thought, signs of sympathetic emotion. “‘C’est un bon caeur,” he mur- 
mured, as he hoisted himself up upon the carriage step to say his last 
words to Jeanne. 

“Dear mademoiselle—my dear child—I had a hundred things to 
speak of to you, but I do not feel that I have the strength; and, after 
all, you have no need of advice from me. You know better than I what 
is right, and you never fail to do it. Do not forget your old friend, who 
loves you. Here is a small souvenir—it is only a sapphire ring—of no 
great value—you know I am a miser as regards my jewels; but they will 
all come to yousoon. Write to me when you can find the time; I shall 
be very lonely without you, and our poor Léon. Adieu, mademoiselle— 
adieu, my dear Jeanne!” 

And then Mr Ashley came running back with his newspaper, and 
was pushed into his place by the guard. The door was slammed, the 
train began to move, and the course of Jeanne’s life took a fresh depar- 
ture. Her last glimpse of old associations showed her M. de Fontvieille 
dissolved in tears upon the platform, waving a straw hat with one hand 
and a pocket-handkerchief with the other, while the railway officials, the 
gendarmes, and the porters grouped around him looked on with respect- 
ful interest. 
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at the view, only at this time of year there hardly ever ts any view 
because of the fog. Still, if you would care about going there on the 
chance ” 

“T would rather walk to the village with you,” said Jeanne, “Is 
that the village, beyond those trees?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Helen ; “ that is the keeper's cottage at Broad- 
ridge, where Mr. Barrington lives. You knew Mr. Barrington in 
Algiers, didn’t you?” 

“Jen’t ho nice? Isn't he amusing? Didn't” you like him very 
much?” chimed in Blanche, the younger sister, who was a trifle given to 
enthusiasm. 

Jeanne said she had thought Mr. Barrington charming, and returned 
to her breakfast, not feeling inclined to pursue the subject farther at that 
moment, 

She recurred to it, however, of her own accord an hour later, when 
she and her cousins were walking briskly across the park, escorted by 
some half-dozen dogs of all sizes. 

“Mr. Barrington is your nearest neighbour ; I suppose you see bim 
very often?” she remarked interrogatively. 

“Some of us do, don’t we, Helen?” said Blanche. 

At which her sister smiled demurely, and retorted, “ How ailly you 
are, Blanche!” 

“Why silly?” Jeanne inquired, looking down, from her superior 
height, at tho fresh-coloured young woman at her side, with perhaps the 
faintest tinge of unconscious disdain in her eyes. 

The dimples in Miss Ashley's cheeks became more perceptible. She 
was a rather pretty girl—sufficiently so to be considered a beauty by 
her brothers and sisters, who, like the members of many other large 
families, had, from their youth up, formed a sort of mutual-admiration 
league. “Blanche is always teasing me about Mr. Barrington,” she 
explained. “ It is all nonsense, and I wish she would not do it, becausa 
it sets people talking, and you have no idea what « gossiping neighbour. 
hood this is. We are great friends—nothing more. I think it is very 
hard that one mayn’t have a friend without everybody making disagres- 
able remarks about it, don’t you?” 

To judge by her face, she did not feel the hardship very keenly ; and 
possibly that may have been why Jeanne did not judge it necessary to 
respond to her appeal for sympathy. 

“ After all, Helen,” said Blanche, picking up a fir-cone, and throwing 
it for the dogs to scamper after, “it is not very odd that people should 
notice your friendships, because, you know, your friends always do 
propose to you, sooner or later.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear child,” replied the elder sister, speaking in that 
patronising tone which is the prerogative of superior age and experience; 
“ Mr. Barrington has never done anything of the kind.” 

“Ob, I know ‘thot,’ cried the other innocently. “Of course, if 
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upon the plea that his dwelling needs more light, may count upon are 
entered" in Mr. Barrington’s black books. Externally, 
village leaves little to be desired. Jeanne was enchanted with it. 

“What a lovely little place!” she exclaimed. “The labourers in 
England cannot be so badly off as people pretend, if they all have such 
homes as these to live in.” 

“Yea, it is rather pretty, in a way,” acquiesced Helen, dubiously; 
“ but it is a dull, sleepy little hole. There is only one shop in it, and 
they keep nothing there except string and tallow-candles and brandy- 
balls, and things of that kind, which nobody can want. We can't get 
s0 much axa bit of ribbon or a hair-pin nearer than Westerham ; it is 
very inconvenient.” 

“But it would be much worse to have a common, ugly town at your 
gates,” said Jeanne. 

“That is what Mr. Barrington always tells us,” remarked Blanche. 
Whereupon Jeanne began to speak of something else. She might have 
spared herself the trouble ; for as for excluding Barrington’s name from 
the conversation, it would have been as easy to exclude one of the parts 
of speech. His sayings and doings, his feate, his fancies and his jokes, 
formed themes for perpetual comment and admiration—not upon this 
occasion only, but every day and all day; and Mr. and Mrs. Ashley 
were not less prone to expatiate upon them than their daughters, No 
sooner did ono membor of the family desist from singing the praises of 
this fortunate gentleman, than anothor was sure to take up the strain, 
insomuch that even Jeanne used occasionally to wish that they would 
discuss somebody else for a little. Not, indeod, that she was weary of 
tho subject itself, but that there was a certain sense of proprietorship in 
their treatment of it which annoyed hor, though she hardly knew why. 
Miss Barrington, devoted though sho was to her nephew, used to my 
that, after spending a week at Holmhurst, she could have borne with 
equanimity, not to say pleasure, to see Harry ducked in the village 
horsepond, 

“You, who know my nephew, must be rather amused at the way in 
which he is spoken of here,” she remarked, one day, to Jeanne. “I 
often wonder what sort of monster a man such as they describe would 
le. ‘Three grains of Marcus Aurelius to three of Shakspeare, six of 
Solomon and two of the infant Samuel, with a dash of Joe Miller, by 
way of flavouring. The whole to be well shaken, and swallowed with 
closed eyes. What a nauseous draught! Unprejudiced people, like your- 
self, for instance, are aware that the poor man has done nothing to te 
so travesticd, but is in reality a very pleasant sort of fellow, with con- 
siderably more of the goose than of the swan in his composition.” 

Jeanne answered, not very truthfully, that she had hardly known 
Mr. Barrington well enough to have been able to form a judgment. of 
his character, but that no doubt he had as many faulta as other people. 
She would havo given n good deal to eve been able to question Min 
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would often aver—certainly nothing resombling chivalry or heroism— 
no, nor even common honesty. In reality, however, she was far from 
holding the opinions she laid claim to, but was a shrewd, kind-hearted, 
impulsive old soul, who was often swindled and often deceived, who was 
full of strong likings and antipathies, who was prone to form sudden 
Prejudices and fancies, and tenacious of them when formed. She had 
taken a fancy now to this beautiful, stately French girl, and thenceforth 
she seized every opportunity of drawing her out, and endeavouring to 
discover her tastes and habits. 

Jeanne, for her part, was always willing to spend half an hour or so 
in listening to the chat of the old lady, whom she liked because she was 
80 quaint, so original and plain-spoken, so very unlike the Ashleys. Or 
was it, perhaps, in some degree because her name was Barrington, and 
because she was the aunt of her nephew ? 
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Kaer, blinded by the shock, put his armlet of leather before his face and 
paused. Josille, 20 far from profiting by the occasion and pressing his 
advantage, coolly took out his pocket-handkerchief and loudly blew his 
nose, to the great amusement of his backers, who thought it an excellent 
joke. The laughter made Kaer mad, threw him out of his sang-frotd, 
and made him wild. He struck, stamped, and made wonderful pointe ; 
but Josille was calm ; and at the end of ten minutes the giant, covered 
with wounds, his shirt cut into ribbons, his mouth foaming, his eyes 
blinded, fell heavily upon his knees, “ Don’t give in!” cried some 
voices still ; but the effort to rise was vain. Josille, apparently incapa- 
ble of pity, like a true Breton peasant, again blew his nose, and prepared 
to give the falling man his coup de grace, 

A shiver ran through the crowd; but Josille was better than he 
seemed, for instead of cutting the poor flesh, he dextrously drew the 
whip out of the hands of the victim, and folded his arms upon his breast. 
Kaer shut his eyes, and Jaid his burning head upon the sand. The whites 
were proclaimed the victors. Each subaltern had a pocket-handkerchief 
worth sixpence, and Josille the pound of tobacco. I know not whether 
any of these scenes are enacted now, but this account is so recent that it 
throws light upon the Breton peasant as I find him. 

As to the dress of the agricultural people, it is pictureaque—so pic- 
turesque, indeed, that when some foolish servant is penetrated with the 
Parisian mode, and adopts it, she looks like a crow among birds of 
plumage. Yet I am sorry to sey that the dress is changing. Our old 
men wear sabots, gaiters, large, loose, baggy breeches fastened under the 
knee, with jacket and vest ; the hair is long like that of a woman, and a 
broad, flat felt hat completes the costume. Our young men have taken 
to trousers, but still retain the vest embroidered round the neck, and the 
loose, flowing jacket, mostly made of cloth of a dark blue colour, and em- 
broidered behind with a representation of the Holy Sacrament ; this back 
embroidery is dying out, as also the custom of wearing flowing locks. 
Our women wear short skirts, made of very thick material, plaited round 
the waist, more like Scotch kilt than anything else; over the skirt they 
wear an embroidered cloth jacket, or vest with sleeves, and over that 
another without sleeves, cut square and low in front to display their 
white, nicely starched chemisette; to the chemisette is attached an 
enormous collar which reaches beyond the shoulders, and is a marvel of 
the arts of starching and ironing. This, with the great coiffe of the 
county, differing in each commune, completes the costume. Of course, 
there are varieties of head-dress, some loose and flowing, others cloee- 
fitting, some in colours, some embroidered, and this gives to any assem- 
blage a very varied and pleasing appearance ; but the description of these 
matters is beyond the reach of my pen. 

The home of the Breton peasant is quite peculiar, and differs from 
anything I have seen elsewhere. An old stable, a cow-shed, any old 
outhouse does as well as any other building for his purposes, and is always 
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Lourdes, which numbered 1,500 Bretons, nearly all of the peasaniry. He 
must have spent a good deal of money—what with the railway and the 
hotels! It seems odd to speak of railways and hotels in connection with 
pilgrimages, and, in very fact, it is odd, for one naturally expects that the 
enlargement of view, the new ideas arising from the first, and the luxury 
suggested by the last, would be the most effectual agents in arresting 
medieval customs ; and so they will be in time, but for the moment they 
are caught at and made to serve the turn of those who live and thrive on 
this strange and antique superstition. Many a temporary expedient to 
revive a dying dream does but make more sure the final awakening. 

My bonne, Francoise, has also been on her pilgrimage, and has experi- 
enced a real miracle, worked upon herself, to which I can give the whole 
weight of my disinterested testimony. 

Francoise was quite noted as a drinker—she had almost fallen into 
the ruck of life, and was considered irredeemable, when all of a sudden, 
she took off her shoes and stockings, and started for a particular saint’s 
abode to get cured of her drunkenness. Barefooted she went, and 
barefooted she returned, cured and in her right mind. For six months 
she tasted no fermented drinks, but solaced herself with vinegar and 
water. At the end of six months she went again barefooted to return 
thanks to the bon Diew for her miracle. She lives now in our house, 
and is as sober as a judge (ought to be), and as lively as a cricket. 
This miracle I can attest, and if <¢ lasts it will indeed be a miracle, and 
a proof of the power of means to an end, even although the means should 
only prove to be the action of the mind upon itself. What man cannot 
do alone, he can do with the help of a little well-acted fiction, with the 
dramatis persone and final tableau all duly arranged in the mind before- 
hand. Frangoise thinks that she has her familiar devil, who thwarts her 
at all points and strives to make her swear. Yesterday she attempted to 
light a candle with a burning stick, and several times failed. She accused: 
her devil with his villany, but at last she lighted the candle and exclaimed, 
“ Ah, I have conquered, and you did not make me swear”; but as she 
placed the candle on the table it went out, and she mournfully remarked, 
“No, he has conquered after all.” All these ideas are common to our 
Breton folk. 

These people do not look dirty. Their dress is always decent, and 
on féte-days it is beautiful as well as costly. Yet I believe that a 
Breton peasant never washes once in his life. I never saw any washing 
apparatus in any of their rooms, nor did I ever see one of them washing 
in a tub, or at a stream, or at the well. None can have better oppor- 
tunities of observation than I have. Opposite my window is the well, 
the one water-supply of a settlement ; to it all must come for water, yet 
I never saw one wash anything but clothes at or about it. Really and 
truly they are and must be as dirty as the pigs who live and sleep at 
their bed-sides. In all my dealings with them, I give them a wide 
berth, especially the children, and experience fully justifies my caution. 
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of his wife, and in the night he alarmed her by vomiting blood, so that 
she came to me in the morning crying, and asking what she ought to do 
for him. TI told her to get him warmth, meat, soup, and other comforts, 
and she went just as far as this: she bought two pounds’ weight of 
white bread. When this white bread came home, her mother (Jean's 
mother-in-law), who lives with them, went into a passion and sulked all 
day long, as she declared that it was wild extravagance. You must 
know that for days I had sent him soup, meat, and pastry from my own 
table, partly because I felt that he must have help at once, and partly 
because I could not bear to see the man dying before my eyes from sheer 
want, for he could not eat the ordinary coarse fcod, and took nothing at 
all. They received all my gifts almost without thanks, and never stirred 
hand or foot to get anything for themselves until the day when Yvonne 
bought the white bread. Well, on that day when her mother was raging, 
she came crying into the kitchen, and told my lonne how she was tried. 
The bonne told me at once, and protested that I ought not to keep on 
sending food to rich man, who was a miser and surrounded by two 
miserly women, when real poor might be stretching out their hands for 
help. I replied that I had never refused to help any real poor yet, and 
that I intended to continue my help to Jean, notwithstanding his miserly 
behaviour, as I could not see a man die of want while I had enough. 
But I told her to scold Yvonne well, and to tell her that she ought to do 
her duty by her husband, and if necessary turn her mother out of the 
house, especially as she was a rich woman and well able to keep a home 
of herown. Now mark Yvonne's reply. “Ah, I can’t do that, because 
my husband may soon die, and then I shall want my mother's help.” 
Mark, I say, this reply,—its utter selfishness, and say is there any real 
depth, any real worth in such characters as these? I think not. 

The weather changed and Jean has for a little moment got better, 
but he cannot live many months ; already he has been out in the rain, 
and ina few days will be in bed vomiting blcod again. When very 
bad indeed, his wife besought me, us I was going to the doctor ten miles 
away myself, to ask for sume remedy to stop the blood-spitting of Jean, 
I did so, and explained also the condition of the house and family. The 
doctor, who is a very clever fellow, told me that he knew them all well, 
and that there would be a very evil day for Yvonne soon. I said, “ Will 
the man die very soon?” “Yes!” said he, “but that is not the evil day I 
mean ; there will be a far more unhappy day for her when she comes to 
me after he is buried to pay my bill.” 
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on to taunt Mr. Bolton Corney with certain literary work, which he 
assumes to have been a failure, and he concludes by saying : “ We know 
how Ritson would have treated Corney; borrowing the thunder of 
Milton, as be once did, he would have told him that he did 


‘ABOMINATE THE CENSURE OF RASCALS.’” 


With this vigorous denunciation, in all its emphasis of type, Mr. 
Disraeli quits the field of controversy, boasting that he has not left his 
critic “a leg to stand on.” Strangely enough, Mr. Bolton Corney 
refused to admit himself defeated, and altogether declined to regard Mr. 
Disraeli’s answer as final. He therefore published the pamphlet Ideas 
on Criticism, to which reference has already been made. In it he 
sarcastically enumerates the various principles by which Mr. Disraeli 
may be assumed to have been governed in the controversy. The per- 
formance is remarkably clever and really excellent reading. Its style 
may best be guessed from one characteristic extract :— 


Idea xxv. It is consolatory to believe that “every work must be judged by its 
design.” And now, Mr. Disracli, I shall epitomise the rules of controversy, as 
deduced from your latest work—the Jlustrator Illustrated. You may ascribe the 
meanest motives to your opponent, without the shadow of authority; you may mis- 
state facts with reckless effrontery ; you may introduce falsified and fictitious quota- 
tions ; you may have recourse to the most contemptible evasion ; you may abuse with 
all the virulence of a charlatan who has been unexpectedly deprived of his mask—if 
the design of your work is ‘to assert the dignity of your station?” 


These last words are a quotation from Mr. Disraeli, and they may 
almost be held to justify the savage quotation from Porson, with which 
this pamphlet and the controversy are alike brought toanend. “It is 
not,” said the great Grecian, and after him Mr. Bolton Corney—“ it is 
not in the power of thought to conceive, or words to express, the con- 
tempt I have for you, Mr. Isaac Disraeli.” 
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about her bosom and her hands covered with jewellery. It is sup- 
posed that she was related to the famous Edmund Burke, for as soon as 
the wreck of the Canidae was known in London, be came down and 
stayed in the neighbourhood, stating that a relative of his was, he feared, 
on board. Most protebly he never heard what her fatewas. By a strange 
coincidence she was almcat the ouly persm thrown on shore alive, but 80 
far from being protected by her magnificence. it attracted to her all the 
wreckers, who fonght with one another as they tore the jewels from her 
neck, and cut off ber fing-rs to secure the rings upon her swollen hands. 
Her body was buried in the sand, and found there with blood upon the 
ears and mutilated hands. The murderers could not be traced, and so 
the unhappy lady was buried unavenged ; but tradition says that “all 
the men that were in it came toa bad end.” The Drealful Alarm to the 
Inhabitants of Kingsbridge, written by Henry Kingston, a Devonshire 
Quaker in 1700, contains some very curions jarticulars respecting the 
practice of wrecking in Bigbury Bay, Lut be tells no story so terrible as 
this of the Chantiloup-. 

The folding lines around the mouth of the Avon remind us that our 
little holiday tour is over. Our modest ambition was Lounded by the 
estuaries of the Dart and the Avon, and now we have traverned enough 
of the coast-line to command them both. Beyond Burrey Island we see 
the fishermen’s bouts slipping up to Aunemey and to Aweton Gifford, to 
meet the sweet waters of the river fresh from the cups of Loddiswell 
and Woodleigh. To follow them, even in imagination. would take us 

‘too far from the Four Soutiern Headlands of Devonshire. 


EW. G. 
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clearly considers me as foolishly rambling; and if I diverge from the 
charter of Edward I. with my friend the attorney, to examine the marks 
of river action on the mouth of the valley, he obviously regards my pur- 
suit as childish and ridiculous. But it seems to me, in my simplicity, 
that all these kinds of knowledge are equally important in giving us @ cor- 
rect picture of the world in which we live; and that we cannot rightly 
understand any one part of our surroundings without taking into considera- 
tion both the other parta and the previous conditions of the whole. Every 
English village contains as many, or nearly as many, points of interest as 
Haconby ; and any one who takes the trouble to fill in the details to the 
plan here sketched out will find himself amply rewarded. For though 
all my facts are fictitious, I hope that all my principles are approxi- 
mately true. 


Ga. 
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Sbakspere's Fools.* 


—— 


Tuer is an increasing tendency at the present day to study the works 
of any great author in connection with his life and its surroundings, and 
this method of criticism has of late been applied, most successfully, to 
Shakspere. We are no longer content to think of characters merely in 
connection with the drama or story in which they play their parts; but 
we look upon them as parts of thcir author's life-work, reflecting his 
inner nature at different times and under varying circumstances. It is 
the object of thix paper to apply this mode of treatment, in part at least, 
to Shakspere’s Fools or Clowns, That they differ both in conception and 
execution no one can dispute, and it might seem at first sight as if this 
difference were merely owing to the exigencies of the plot or story in 
question ; but a more careful study of these characters will show that 
there must be something far deeper than this, that the Fools reflect the 
mind of their great originator at different stagis, and that Shakspere 
could no more have given ux Lear's Fool when he first began to write 
plays than he would have introduce] characters like Speed and Launce 
into the works of his maturer genius. 

The traditions of the drama, young as it then was, added to his 
natural inclination, had induced Shakspere from the very first to make 
the Clowns or Fools important characters. He saw that tragedy and 
comedy are not separate and distinct, but run into and overlap eachother, 
and that the humour which is the foreground of the one becomes the 
background of the other; whilst tragedy, with more serious and solemn 
elements in the front, hasits background of humour more or less ghastly or 
ironical. He saw, too, that the ludicrous is often strangely allied to the 
sorrowful, that true humour has always a dash of pathos combined with 
it, and that the spring of laughter is generally very near to the fountai 
of tears; touch the one, and, by a slight transition, the other may 
evoked. It has been well said that “ man is the only animal that laughs 
and weeps, for he is the only animal that is struck with the difference 
between things as they are and things as they ought to be.” Shakspere 
saw all this and more ; he saw that man’s best wisdom is often folly, that 
folly may show sparks of sense, and that many a truth may be uttered 
in jest. How could all this be better expressed than by a Fool, a half- 
witted jester, sometimes more than half-witted, and using his folly “ but 
as a stalking horse” behind which to shoot his wit? 





* The substance of « paper read before the New Shakspere Society on February 
14, 1879, 
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profitable for us to know that, after all the sadness of life's dreariest and 
darkest hours, the light of honest, hearty mirth may shine again, 
“There's pippins and cheese to come.” 

In several of the early plays there are characters which by a very 
slight effort might be included amongst the Fools. Such a one is Cos- 
tard in Love's Labour's Lost ; but he is by no means such a fool as he looks, 
and manages in the end to outwit that most magnificent of euphuists, 
Don Adrian Armado. Costard, too, has little or nothing in common 
with the professional or household jester. In the Comedy of Errors the 
twin Dromios are nearer to the mark—they at any rate are servants ; but 
their position as such outweighs anything they do as the jesters of the 
piece. What can be said of the servants in the Two Gentlemen of Verona 
will apply in some measure to these also. 

No one will dispute that the two Dromios are very early work, and 
that much of the fun they arouse is due almost entirely to the oddity of 
the situations in which they are placed. Unlike Launce and the later 
Fools, they frequently talk in verse, and quite as much amusement is got 
out of the beatings they receive as from aught they say. Of the two, 
Dromio of Syracuse is much the more humorous, and he far oftener 
talks in prose than does bis brother ; and, as is the case also in the 7'wo 
Gentlemen of Verona, the sharper Fool is servant to the simpler and more 
straightforward master. It is from him, and not from the Ephesian, that 
we get anything like real humour ; and the description of the kitchen- 
wench, which prepares us for the more humorous and somewhat more 
refined catalogue of charms in the case of Launce’s beloved, is given to 
the Syracusan. He has, too, a greater power of enjoying the game of 
cross purposes which all are engaged in; and, above all, he takes his 
thrashing with a better grace. In short, Dromio of Syracuse corre- 
sponds to Launce, and Dromio of Ephesus to Speed, but the twins are 
inferior to their successors. 

Speed and Launce are the characters that may be taken as the repre- 
sentative Fools of the first period. In the play these clownish servants 
serve their purpose far better than a professional jester, who must have 
been a retainer of the Duke's, for we need the pair td reflect and contrast 
with their masters. And a well-matched couple they are, though want- 
ing the striking individuality of the later Fools. They pair off with their 
masters and make the contrast all the more marked; Speed has much 
more of the professed wit about him, and contrasts with his simple- 
minded master, just as the duller, more kindly, more foolish Launce isa 
foil for the shrewdness of Proteus. They differ as wit and humour 
differ ; Launce is the prototype of his greater successors just by reason of 
his greater powers as 8 humourist. 

It is in the comic part of this play, though not one of the very earliest, 
that we see what Mr. Furnivall has so aptly designated Shakspere’s 
« young-manishness ;” a pleasure in the mere play of wit, a love of fun 
pure and simple, comical surprises and grotesque incidents ; for instance, 
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a tricksy word, defy the matter.” But Launcelot is not a mere repro- 
duction of his namesake—he has marked characteristics of his own, his 
self-importance being one of the most striking. ; Like Touchstone, though 
far inferior to him, heseta up for a man of judgment—one whose opinion 
is worth having; and his banter of Jessica shows off his superior know- 
ledge and attainments. His self-sufficiency is admirably shown by the 
way in which he tries to make jokes; and, when he fails or misses the 
point, he takes no notice of the failure, but feels almost as grand as if he 
had succeeded. I think, too, we ought to notice a change in Launcelot’s 
manner after he has served Bassanio and been to Belmont. He looks 
on the “livery more guarded than his fellows’” as a mark of distino- 
tion, and is proud of his share of motley. His increased importance 
in his own eyes is shown in the scene where, after advising Jessica “‘ to 
be of good cheer,” for truly she is damned, he imitates the self-sufficiency 
of Lorenzo, who in his way is almost as conceited as the Fool. Perhaps 
Launcelot has wit enough to see this, and his obsequious manner hides 
real sarcasm. 

The part played by Launcelot in the drama is not very important; 
still he is there for a purpose. His interview with his father throws 
into darker shade the relation between Jessica and Shylock; even the 
Fool has some love for his father, and asks for his blessing, whilst Jessica 
looks on her home as Hell. Launcelot, too, helps us to understand the 
evil nature of the Jew, grasping and mean in his own house as on the 
Rialto; and by his affection for Jessica we are induced to think the 
better of her, as well as of him. He is somewhat greedy and selfish, 
though even Shylock has to confess that “ the patch is kind enough, but 
a huge feeder.” He has none of the poetic characteristics of Touchstone 
or Feste; but he has marked individuality, and the little part he plays is 
necessary, though but slightly, to the development of other characters in 
the story. 

So far we have had no mingling of the tender or pathetic with the 
witty or humorous elements of the Fool’s character; such a union was to 
come ata later period, when a higher stage of development had been 
reached. It is worthy of notice, also, that after this the Fools give up 

- goliloquising, and are brought into closer contact with the other charac- 
ters. As we advance, it becomes more and more difficult to separate 
them from their surroundings; they are fitted into their places more 
closely, and become an essential part of the life-drama, 

We have now come to the period of the great comedies; the broader 
fun of the early plays has been left far behind, and the gloom of the 
tragic period is as yet in the distance. Shakspere had come into posses- 
sion of all his powers, had a clearer insight into human life, but as yet 
was not troubling himself greatly about the problems of existence and 
the riddle of good and evil. Between Launcelot and Touchstone there 
is a wide interval, but that interval is partly bridged over by the name- 
less Fool in Al?s Well that Ends Well, 


\ 
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that we can no longer separate them. Is not this more natural, and 
nearer to real life? Does not the man who plays the fool for us in 
society often prove rather slippery? I think this is what Shakspere felt 
and acted on ; and as we laugh at the jesta of Autolycus and condone 
his snappings up of “ unconsidered trifles,” we know that some such 
character might meet us any day and cheat us before our eyes, We get 
to like the rogue so well that we end by taking his part, and rejoicing 
at the success of his schemes. How is it possible for any one to find 
fault with a “ merry heart” that “ goes all the day” laughing and singing 
as it goes, whom “ Fortune will not suffer to be honest?” Touchstone 
and Lear’s Fool may be more pathetic, more philosophic, and greater in 
poetic intensity ; but they are not more true to human nature than this 
prince of knaves and fools. 

A goodly figure this to close the procession, which began with the 
twin Dromios and Launce, and which includes a host of worthies, who 
are as dear to us as all the heroes of old romance. 

As they pass by, one by one, they serve not only to amuse us and 
arrest our attention, to move alike smiles and tears, but they also serve 
to show that Shakspere’s laughter is as truly human as aught else in 
him ; that tragedy becomes more tragic when the humour of everyday 
life surrounds it; and that even these minor characters, as they have been 
called, reflect each varying phase of thought in the growth of their 
author's genius, The joyous and, at times, boisterous merriment of 
youth, the steadier mirth of manhood, the bitter irony of disappointment, 
and the wild laugh of despair, all are presented by the Fools, 


J. NEWBY HETHERINGTON, 
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Teaching Grandmother. 


—o 


GranpMorHeER dear, you do not know; you have lived the old-world 
life, 

Under the twittering eaves of home, sheltered from storm and strife ; 

Rocking cradles, and covering jams, knitting socks for baby feet, 

Or piecing together lavender bags for keeping the linen sweet : 

Daughter, wife, and mother in turn, and each with a blameless breast, 

Then saying your prayers when the nightfall came, and quietly dropping 
to rest. 


You must not think, Granny, I speak in scorn, for yours have been well- 
spent days, 

And none ever paced with more faithful feet the dutiful ancient ways. 

Grandfather's gone, but while he lived you clung to him close and true, 

And mother’s heart, like her eyes, I know, came to her straight from 
you. 

If the good old times, at the good old pace, in the good old grooves 
would run, 

One could not do better, I’m sure of that, than do as you all have done. 


But the world has wondrously changed, Granny, since the days when 
you were young ; 

It thinks quite different thoughts from then, and speaks with a different 
tongue. 

The fences are broken, the cords are snapped, that tethered man’s heart 
to home; 

He ranges free as the wind or the wave, and changes his shore like 
the foam, 

He drives his furrows through fallow seas, he reaps what the breakers 
sow, 

And the flash of his iron flail is seen mid the barns of the barren mow. 


He has lassoed the lightning and led it home, he has yoked it unto 
his need, 

And made it answer the rein and trudge as straight as the steer or 
steed. 

He has bridled the torrents and made them tame, he has bitted the 
champing tide, 

It toils as his drndge and turns the wheels that spin for his use and 
pride, 
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‘Won't you take something at once, my dear? Not even a glass of whey? 

The dappled Alderney calved last week, and the baking is fresh to-day. 

Have you lost your appetite too in town, or is it you've grown over-nice? 

If you'd rather have biscuits and cowslip wine, they'll bring them up in 
a trice. 

But what am I saying? Your coming down has set me all in a maze: 

I forgot that you travelled down by train ; I was thinking of coaching 
days, 3 


There, sit you down, and give me your hand, and tell me about it all, 

From the day that you left us, keen to go, to the pride that had a fall. 

And all went well at the first? So it does, when we're young and puffed 
with hope ; 

But the foot of the hill is quicker reached the easier seems the slope. 

And men thronged round you, and women too? Yes, that I can under- 
stand, 

‘When there’s gold in the palm, the greedy world is eager to grasp the 
hand. . 


T heard them tell of your smart town house, but I always shook my 
head. 

One doesn’t grow rich in a year and a day, in the time of my youth 
"twas said. 

Men do not reap in the spring, my dear, nor are granaries filled in May, 

Save it be with the harvest of former years, stored up for a rainy day. 

The seasons will keep their own true time, you can hurry nor furrow 
nor sod : 

It’s honest labour and steadfast thrift that alone are blest by God. 


You say you were honest. I trust you were, nor do I judge you, my 
dear : 

T have old-fashioned ways, and it's quite enough to keep one’s own con- 
science clear, 

But still the commandment, “Thou shalt not steal,” though a simple 
and ancient rule, 

‘Was not made for complex cunning to baulk, nor for any new age to 
befool ; 

And if my growing rich unto others brought but penury, chill, and griof, 

I should feel, though I never had filched with my hands, I was only a 
craftier thief. 


That isn’t the way they look at it there? All worshipped the rising 
sun? 

Most of all the fine lady, in pride of purse you fancied your heart had 
won. 
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God neither progresses nor changes, dear, 25 I once heard vou rashly: 

‘Men's schools and philosophies come and go, but His word doth not pass 
away. 

‘We worship Him bere as we did of old, with simple and reverent rite : 

In the morning we pray Him to bless our work, to forgive our tranagres- 
sions st night. 

To kerp His oxnmandments, to fear His name, and what should be 
dune, to do,— 

That's the Leginning of wisdom still; I suspect ’tis the end of it too. 





You must see the new-fangled machines at work, that harrow, and 
thresh, and resp ; 

They're wonderful quick, there's no mistake, and they my in the end 
they're cheap. 

Bat they make such a clatter, and seem to bring the rale of the town to 
the fields : 

There's something more precious in country life than the balance of 
wealth it yields. 

Bat that seems going; I’m sure I hope that I shall be gone before : 

Better poor sweet silence of rural toil than the factory's opulent roar. 


They’re a mighty saving of labour, though; so at least I hear them 


Making fewer hands and fewer mouths, but fewer hearts as well : 

They sweep up so close that there's nothing left for widows and bairns to 
glean ; 

If machines are growing like men, man seems to be growing a half 
inachine. 

There's no friendliness left; the only tie is the wage upon Saturday 
nights: 

Right used to mean duty ; you'll find that now there's no duty, but only 
righta. 


Still stick to your duty, my dear, and then things cannot go much 
amiss. 

‘What made folks happy in bygone times, will make them happy in this. 

There's little that’s called amusement, here; but why should the old 
joys pall? 

Has the blackbird ceased to sing loud in spring? Has the cuckoo for- 
gotten to call? 

Are bleating voices no longer heard when the cherry-blossoms swarm ? 

And have home, and children, and fireside lost one gleam of their 
ancient charm $ 
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Come, let us go round; to the farmyard first, with ita litter of freah- 
strewn straw, 

Past the ash-tree dell, round whose branching tops the young rooks wheel 
and caw ; 

Through the ten-ncre mead that was mown the first, and looks well for 
aftermath, 

Then round by the beans—I shall tire by then,—and home up the garden 
path, 

‘Where the peonies hang their blushing heads, where the larkspur laughs 
from its stalk— 

With my stick and your arm I can manage. But see! There, Connie 
comes up the walk. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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am sure he must have heard us talking about the yacht; he will not 
mind a little discomfo: ” 

“ He will have to take what is given him, and be thankful,” said the 
Laird, sharply. “In my opeenion the young people of the present day 
are too much given to picking and choosing. They will not begin as 
their parenta began. Only the best of everything is good enough for 
them.” 

But here the Laird checked himself. ; 

“No, no, ma'am,” said he. “My nephew Howard is not like that. 
He is a good lad—a sensible lad. And as for his comfort on board that 
yacht, I’m thinking it’s not that, but the opposite, he has to fear most. 
Ye are spoiling us all, the crew included.” 

“Now we must go in to dinner,” is the practical answer. 

“ Has she come down?” asks the Laird, in a whisper. 

“T suppose so.” 3 

In the drawing-room we found Mary Avon. She was rather pale, 
and silent—that was all; and she seemed to wish to avoid observation. 
But when dinner was announced the Laird went over to her, and took 
her hand, and led her into the dining-room, just as he might have led a 
child. And he arranged her chair for her ; and patted her on the back 
as he passed on, and said, cheerfully— 

“ Quite right—quite right—don’t believe all the stories ye hear. il 
desperandum—we're not beaten down yet!” 

She sate cold and white, with her eyes cast down. He did not know 
that in the interval her hostess had been forced to show the girl that 
paragraph of the Hue and Cry. 

“ Nil desperandum—that’s it,” continued the good-hearted Laird, in 
his blithest manner. “ Keep your own conscience clear, and let other 
people do as they please—that is the philosophy of life. That is what 
Dr. Sutherland would say to ye, if he was here.” 

This chance reference to Angus Sutherland was surely made with the 
best intentions ; but it produced a strange effect on the girl. For an in- 
stant or two she tried to maintain her composure—though her lips trem- 
pled ; then she gave way, and bent her head, and burst out crying, and 
covered her face with her hands. Of course her kind friend and hostess 
was with her ina moment, and soothed her, and caressed her, and got 
her to dry her eyes. Then the Laird said, after a second or two of 
inward struggle— 

“Oh, do you know that there is a steamer run on the rocks at the 
mouth of Loch Etive?” 

“Oh, yes,” his hostess—who had resumed her seat—said cheerfully. 
“ That is a good joke. They say the captain wanted to be very clever ; 
and would not have a pilot, though he knows nothing about the coast. 
So he thought he would keep mid-channel in going into the Loch!” 

The Laird looked puzzled : where was the joke? 

“Oh,” said she, noticing his bewilderment, “don’t you know that at 









































